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Realistically: what we usually understand by the problem
play is the discussion of a modern question through realistic
technique. This is what Ibsen, who started as a very conven-
tional romanticist and ended as a very nebulous symbolist,
achieved gloriously in the middle part of his career. He led a
welcome reaction against the Parisian conventions of Dumas
Fils and especially of Victorien Sardou: the clever plot, or
"well-made play," and the pyrotechnic dialogue. But this re-
action brought nothing new: Ibsen never was simpler or more
direct than Vigny or Moliere. This is said in no spirit of depre-
ciation against a sturdy, conscientious, humorless playwright,
no less respectable in his craft than his contemporary Herbert
Spencer was in philosophy. We are not passing judgment on
individuals, but attempting to define genres and their subdi-
visions. And our conclusion is simply that the problem play is
much older and much wider a phenomenon than Ibsenism.

The most original development in our times is not the
realistic play, which existed full-grown in Moliere and Lesage,
but the fantasy with a philosophical background, such as we
find in J. M. Barrie and Karel Capek. Here again, originality
must not be taken too literally; we are in presence, not of an
invention, but of a revival. Certain plays of Marivaux offer
such a character 5 and, more obviously still, Shakespeare's The
Tempest. The modern fantasy with serious psychological pur-
port is an attractive kind: we have it most clearly represented
perhaps in Pirandello's Six Characters in Search of an Author.
If we wanted to pass in review "all genres knowable and a few
others beside," it would be sufficient to list the productions of
Eugene O'Neill. They range from ancient Cathay to the
Caribbean, and from .^Eschylean tragedy (Mowrmng Becomes
Electra} to sentimental "period" comedy (AA> Wilderness!).
Before such appalling variety of techniques, we are tempted
to believe at times that the dramatist is more interested in the
new trick than in the substance of the play; and the art of
Eugene O'Neill has been likened to those magnificent pipe
organs on which indifferent music was played, because the very